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To Readers Not in Profession with Friends. 

Ministers and members of other religious 
denominations are receiving THE FRIEND, who 
may think af times that our aim is to attack 
them and their position; when really, we are 
addressing the case of their imitators who are 
inconsistently operating under our name of 
**Friends,’’ and so misrepresenting it. We 
respect the representatives of the churches of 
Christendom everywhere who, verily believing 
the tenets which they have been severally 
taught, consistently abide by them, and work 
earnestly under them, according to the light 
they have. We might not respect any of 
their members who should embrace our dis- 
tinctive tenets, being with us in faith and 
testimony, and yet remain in organic unity 
with denominations professing to the contrary. 
‘So our readers belonging to other denomina- 
tions will best respect ‘‘the jewel consistency”’ 
in us, and expect us clearly to represent to 
their minds what we stand for. And thie is 
all that the world wants and needs of the 
Society of Friends—that it represent faith- 
fully what it fundamentally stands for, as its 
contribution to truth in the church militant. 

But the day is now upon us, of which we 
saw a prophecy quoted some forty years ago, 
when our contending for the faith and testi- 
mony once delivered to us as a people, should 
have to be transferred from outside our limits 
to within our own borders. Accordingly non- 
members will please not feel hurt if some 
family talk of ours being overheard by them, 
seems incidentally to hit them. And we are 
not faithful if we do not at times call in 
question their position also, directly. But let 
all our things, both ways, ‘* be done with char- 
ity.” 


cloisters of the heart. it is urging us to step 
out among our fellow-beings in efforts to im- 
prove their condition. It lays its emphasis 
on the first and great commandment in terms 
of the second—testing our soundness in the 
one by our earnestness in the other. Its query 
is, “He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” and its motto, “Inasmuch as ye 
have done service to the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” It is held 
that ‘‘the first and great commandment’’ sums 
up the true theology, and ‘‘the second, which 
is like unto it,’’ the true sociology. 

We suppose that the terms egoism and al- 
truism have been invented to éxpress these 
two fields of Christian or moral life; and we 
believe that in effecting this turn of religious 
interest the Spirit of Christ is working a more 
healthy religion by bringing the pent up de- 
votions of men out into fresher air, and en- 
larging their hearts to embrace not merely 
the salvation of themselves, but that of all 
whom He so loved as to give himself for 
them. ‘‘I have compassion on the multitude” 
—that was his spirit. The same is the spirit 
of his own on earth to-day. 

We may well be in sympathy with the grow- 
ing obedience to the sociological direction of 
Christ’s Spirit, and believe that many non- 
professors though regarding themselves as 
ethical philosophers of altruism, yet secretly 
moved by the prevailing current blowing where 
it listeth, may be workers together with Him 
better than they know. 

Friends, as foremost among the pioneers of 
such humanitarian movements, can never have 
a testimony against their members entering 
into benevolent and philanthropic enterprises, 
on the ground that these are benevolent. They 
simply ask that a member does not assume his 
commission merely from the ends in view, but 
that he look to the authority of the true and 
holy Witness, manifesting in the heart a con- 
viction of his will for such a calling. They 
also ask for a care as to joining the ranks of 
associations of those who assume their march- 
ing orders on other principles, and whose 
modes of procedure would drag a Quaker mem- 
ber down from some of the principles of truth 
of which he is in himself convinced. What a 
little pampering of an accommodating Quaker 
with an office, in some of these associations, 











































































| SHALL particularly recommend to the youth 
among the people called Quakers, the writings 
snd examples of faithful elders of that per- 
masion; the one, to inform their judgment; 
the other, to excite their practice. Education 
alone can lead to profess, but gives not strength 
toobey. Whence it is, that the posterity of 
good men must unavoidably degenerate, unless 

y have recourse to their first principles. 
The foundation of your ancestors was the Light 
of Christ; a firm and unalterable basis. By 
its illumination they regulated their thoughts, 
their words, their actions. Instructed by its 
dictates they renounced the pride, the pleas- 
wes, the lusts and vanities of the world, separ- 
ated themselves from humanly-invented modes 
and ways of worship, bore a faithful testimony 
against many errors and corruptions of their 
times, zealously reproved vice and immorality, 
were exemplary to their neighbors in holiness 
and righteousness, ordered their conversations 
aright, obtained a good report among men, 
ad in the end were made partakers of the 
salvation of God. 

Would you be the happy successors of their 
Virtue, as well as Name? Follow the same 
Guide. It will lead you in the same path, and 
reprove you when you turn aside to the right 
land or to the left. It will teach you a rev- 
@ent and religious regard to the testimonies 
they consciously bore and suffered for, and 
keeping to its direction and guidance, you 
thall never return to the follies and vanities 
they came out of. It will show you the emp- 
tiness of formal profession, and the necessity 
ofan inward and spiritual work of regenera- 
tion, to the purifying, through the blood of 
Christ, your consciences from dead works to 
erve the living God. Turn not your backs 
this heavenly Monitor, which is with you, 
ad in you. ‘‘Know thou the God of thy 
fathers, and serve Him with a perfect heart 
aad with a willing mind. For the Lord search- 
tth all hearts, and understandeth all the im- 
winations of the thoughts. If thou seek Him 
He will be found of thee; but if thou forsake 
— He will cast thee off forever.” —Joseph 












































The Present-Day Turn of Christian Interest. 

We apprehend it must be very noticeable 
to our readers that religious zeal is in the 
present day changing its mode of expression. 
Whereas it has heretofore taken form in de- 
votional exercises, the propagation of doc- 
trines, the yielding to rhapsodies, the proselyt- 
ing of men to special professions of faith, or 
in various stated offices or spontaneous offer- 
ings of worship—now religious zeal is learning 
to take the form of social energy. Instead 
of cultivating the piety of our own souls ex- 
clusively in cloisters of outward confines or in 



























Worsuir is the human soul in communion 
vith God. 
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For ‘THE FRIEND.” 


Faris Unlawful Under the Gospel Dispensation. 


BY C, A, STANTON. 


The teaching and spirit of Christ is to bring 
all, of all nations, together in the bonds 
gimutual brotherhood. ‘* Return not evil for 
gil,” and so prove yourselves children of your 
father which is in Heaven. God is no re- 
of persons, but would that all men 
sould come to the knowledge of the blessed 
mth; we reap as we sow, individually and 
ytionally this is true. It is often said that 
yar though an evil, is an evil that cannot be 
sroided in the present state of the world, and 
this conclusion may serve to quiet the con- 
giences of many whose feelings revolt at the 
farful realities of war. 

Let us examine the correctness of this con- 
dusion, that war is unavoidable. Has the trial 
ger been made and found to be impracticable. 
It is to be regretted that no instance of a 
drictly national character has yet occurred 
to test the practicability of the principles for 
which we plead; an unreasoning reliance upon 
the Omnipotent arm for protection and defence. 
There is, however, a case to which we may 
wler of a strong character, and sufficiently 
stional for all the purposes of our argument. 
Pennsylvania, it is known, was settled by men 
ho believed that Christianity forbade war 
der any and every pretext, and they acted 
in strict accordance with this belief. They 
planted themselves in the midst of savages. 
They were surrounded by men who knew noth- 
ing of written treaties, or the obligations of 
vealed religion; by men who were addicted 
war in its most sanguinary and revolting 
forms; and yet for more than seventy years, 
ad up to the time that the government of 
the colony passed into other hands, they 
mjoyed uninterrupted peace. The settlers 
of Pennsylvania, relying upon Divine protec- 
tion, placed themselves in the midst of these 
wavages without the means of resisting ag- 
gression, and even savage magnanimity felt 
the appeal, suppressed the war cry, and per- 
nitted them to possess the land in undisturbed 
repose. What a lesson to Christian nations! 
How painfully, how instructively does the 
tigation of other American colonies contrast 
vith this! We will not attempt to portray it, 
but refer you to the blood-stained pages of 
Colonial history. War on whatever plea of 
plicy or of necessity is unlawful under the 
Gespel dispensation. Let us make our appeal 
those inspired records which as Christians 
wall profess to accept as a revelation from 
God. If these sentiments prevailed univer- 
ually among professing Christians and were 
faithfully observed in practice, the fulfilment 
of prophecy, and the reign of the Prince of 
Peace through Christendom would no longer 
be subjects of speculation and doubt. We 
want to invite the professors of the Christian 
teligion, and especially those who are looked 
as its expounders, to a very serious and 

i consideration of this subject. The 
prophets ia foretelling the coming of the Mes- 
tah, and describing the nature of his mission, 
— Him in the character of the Prince of 

; ‘of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end.’’ It is declared 
























































their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks, nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.”’ 


indicates that it was the will and purpose of 
the Most High that war should be eventually 
abolished. Then how can the followers of the 
Prince of Peace entertain that spirit which 
engenders war? 
language as it is presented in the epistles to 
the churches we shall there meet with injunc- 
tions, exhortations and treaties in strict ac- 
cordance with the precepts of their Divine 
Master, “‘ Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good. See that none render 
evil for evil to any man; but ever follow that 
which is good both among yourselves, and to 
all men.’’ Does not this include nations also? 
“* Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath: for it is written 
vengeance is mine; 1 will repay, saith the 
Lord.’’ If Christianity forbids those passions 
which engender war, and which are fed by it, 
and without which it cannot exist, it follows 
inevitably that Christianity forbids war; how 
could language be painted more strongly pro- 
hibiting the indulgence of the spirit which 
induces war? Is it not unusual to attempt a 
justification of war by referring to the wars of 
the Jews; they were under the dispensation 
of the law of Moses. 
the two dispensations are very different. Holy 
men, even during the continuance of the legal 
dispensation, predicted under the influence of 
the Holy Ghost that the time would come when 
nations should cease to lift up sword against 
nation or to learn war any more. 


was commissioned to announce the advent of 
the promised Saviour, the annunciation was 
accompanied with a rapturous song from a 
multitude of the Heavenly host praising God 
and saying, “‘Glory to Godin the highest and 
on earth peace good will toward men.’’ 
harmonious agreement with the language of 
prophecy and the ecstatic song of the angelic 
host, were the life and ministry of our Lord 
and Saviour. The law of the preceding dis- 


that “‘He shall judge among the nations, and 
rebuke many people; and they shall beat 
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This strong and unequivocal language clearly 


If we recur to apostolic 


It can be shown that 


Now in the fulness of time when an angel 


In 


pensation admitted the principle of retaliation 


—‘‘an eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth.’’ 
Christ the Prince of Peace adverts to this for 


the express purpose of placing a prohibition 
upon it: “‘ButI say unto you that ye resist 
not evil: But whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek turn to him the other also.’’ 
While those under the law were allowed to 
hate an enemy, Christ’s command is, ‘I say 
unto you love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them that despitefully use you 
and persecute you: that ye may be the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven.’’ 
With a hope of enforcing our views upon 
this subject, and for the purpose of showing 
that they are neither wild nor visionary, we 
here offer the sentiments of persons respect- 
ing it who lived at different periods of time, 
and were eminent for their piety or learning: 
Richard Watson, bishop of Llansdaff, asserts 


“*that war has practices and principles peculiar 


to itself which are abhorrent to the benignity 


of Christianity.’’ Edward Hyde, Earl of Clar- 


endon and Lord High Chancellor of England, 









says that war introduces and propagates opin- 
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ions and practices as much against Heaven as 
against earth. 
as our gardens and habitations; and we can 
as easily preserve the beauty of the one as 
the integrity of the other under the cursed 
jurisdiction of drums and trumpets.’’ William 
law, a pious minister of the Church of Eng- 
land and well known as the author of a “‘ Prac- 
tical Treatise on Christianity, ’’avers that there 
is not a virtue of Gospel goodness but has its 
death-blow from war. 


It lays our manners as waste 


The British poet Southey, notwithstanding 


he had evlogized the heroes of his native 
land, was constrained to speak in terms of 
high commendation of those who refuse to 
fight, and he declares that the prohibition of 
war by our Divine Master is “‘plain, literal and 
undeniable. ’’ 


Now should not all who are seeking to pro- 


mote the present and eternal welfare of their 
fellow men, unite in one great and untiring 
effort to abolish, to banish from the earth this 
cruel, demoralizing and destructive scourge? 


Will it not be admitted that the views and 


the practice of the earliest converts to Chris- 
tianity, living as they did near the time of its 
Founder and under the teaching of the apos- 
tles or their immediate successors, are en- 
titled to great influence in deciding this mo- 
mentous question? and they establish the fact 
that the early Christians not only insisted that 
they were forbidden to fight, but that they 
manifested their sincerity in offering up their 
lives, rather than violate what they deemed an 
injunction of their Divine Master. 


A few cases may here be cited: Maximilian, 


a Roman youth, on being brought before the 
tribunal to be enrolled as a soldier, refused, 
saying to the Proconsul, “‘1 am a Christian 
and cannot fight.’’ On being told there was no 
alternative between bearing arms and being 
put to death, he promptly and firmly replied, 
**T cannot fight, if I die.’’ 
to his principles and was led to execution. 


He continued firm 


The primitive Christians not only refused 


to enlist as soldiers, but those in the army 


who embraced Christianity immediately aban- 


doned the vocation without regard to conse- 
quences. 


Marcellus, a Roman centurion, on 
becoming a convert to Christianity promptly 
resigned his commission, declaring that having 


become a Christian he could serve no longer. 


**It is not lawful,’’ said he, ‘‘ for a Christian 
to bear arms for any earthly consideration.’’ 
He continued firm in his refusal and suffered 
death on that account. Cassian, who was 
notary in the same legion, on embracing Chris- 
tianity resigned his commission, and firmly 
adhering to the sentiments avowed by Mar- 
cellus, like him was led 40 execution. Martin, 
another Roman, who was bred to the profes- 
sion of arms, on being converted to Chris- 
tianity, abandoned the army, saying “‘I am a 
Christian and cannot fight.’’ Tertullian in 
speaking of a large portion of the Roman 
armies after Christianity had been largely 
spread over the world, expressly assures that 
** Not a Christian could be found among them.” 
Justin Martyr and others furnish conclusive 
evidence that the Christians of their day bore 
the most ample testimony to the incompata- 
bility of war with the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and that many of them sealed their testimony 
with their blood. Clement, of Alexandria, 
speaks of Christians as followers of peace, and 
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says expressly that they used none of the im- 
plements of war. J.actanus, another early 
Christian, alleges that ‘‘it can never be lawful 
for a righteous man to go to war.’’ 

Will not all Christians fully agree that war 
is a grievous violation of the principles of our 
holy religion? It will not be denied that the 
precepts and injunctions of our blessed Lord 
are binding upon individual believers. It be- 
comes, then, an inquiry of the utmost import- 
ance, and we commend it to the mature and 
solemn reflection of all. By what human au- 
thority, by what human tribunal, can a com- 
munity be absolved from the observance of 
those Divine laws and injunctions which are 
acknowledged to be binding upon its individual 
members? 

If it be said that Christianity exonerates 
nations from thcse duties which she has im- 
posed upon individuals, we ask for the ground 
upon which the assumption is based. If hu- 
man authority may suspend one law of God, 
why may not the same authority exercise the 
same power in regard to every other law of 
our all-wise Creator? What right have we to 
hope for eternal life, if knowingly and habit- 
ually we violate his commandments? ‘“‘If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.’’ 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Tenth Mo. 2nd, 1904. 


Not Remembered, Yet Not Lost. 


Bishop Hoskyns, an old time writer thus 
encourages those readers and hearers who, 
though earnest in their desires, yet sometimes 
fail in their efforts to keep in memory the 
lively oracles: ‘‘I have heard of one who, re- 
turning from an affecting sermon, highly com- 
mended it to some; and being demanded what 
he remembered of it, answered: ‘Truly, I re- 
member nothing at all; but only while I heard 
it, it made me resolve to live better; and so, 
by God’s grace, I will.’ ”’ 

There is a story to the same purpose of 
one, who complained to a holy aged man, that 
he was discouraged from reading the Scrip- 
tures, because he could fasten nothing upon 
his memory. ‘The old hermit bade him take 
an earthen pitcher and fill it with water. He 
then bade him empty it again and wipe it 
clean, that nothing should remain in it. This 
being done, ‘‘Now,’’ said he, ‘‘though there 
be nothing of the water remaining in it, yet 
the pitcher is cleaner than it was before; so 
though thy memory retain nothing of the word 
thou readest, yet thy heart is cleaner for its 
very passage through.’”’ 

To the above may be added the following, 
of later date: 

‘*What a sermon we had last Sunday!’ said 
a@ poor woman, who kept a small shop, to a 
neighbor. 

‘*What was it about?’’ asked her friend. 

‘*T don’t remember,’’ she replied. 

‘*What was the text?’’ she then asked. 

‘*T cannot quite think,’’ was the reply; ‘‘but 
I know that when I got home, I took and burnt 
up my bad bushel.” 

We want more of these sermons that make 
people burn up their bad bushels, and destroy 
their rascally weights and measures; and a 
memory that saves enough of the sermon to 
revolutionize and reform the life, will serve 
an excellent purpose, even if it does not retain 
all the gracious words that reach the ear.— 
The Armory. 
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TO-DAY, IF YE WILL HEAR HIS VOICE. 

Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn, 
Look to the Day, 

For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 

In its brief course lie all the Verities 

And Realities of your Existence, 

The Bliss of Truth, the Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty. 

For Yesterday is but a Dream, 

And To-morrow is only a Vision, 

But To-day, 

Well lived, makes every Yesterday 

A Dream of Happiness, 

And every To-morrow a Vision of Hope, 

Look well, therefere, to the Day— 

Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 


For ** THE FRIEND.” 
The Beautiful is the Splendor of the True. 


This aphorism of Plato was quoted and ably 
enlarged upon by Pere Hyacinthe in his three 
celebrated lectures in the Circe d’Hiver in 
Paris in 1878. Here is a seed thought. Now, 
there is no character that can compare in 
beauty and symmetry with that of Christ. He 
was the splendor of the true Truth itself. His 
spiritual life was beauty, transcendent, if not 
transcendental. 

Artists have shown the beautiful Nazarine 
lad, the wise boy before the learned men of 
Jerusalem. Born of the Holy Spirit his thoughts 
had the life-giving breath of the Holy Inspira- 
tion. This, his inbred power, Christ prom- 
ised to his followers in every hour of need, 
the right word in the right time and place, 
the apt expression. Poetry has been defined 
as the expression that no change can improve. 
Our poets are spoken of as our prophets. 
Tennyson, Wordsworth and all true poets ac- 
cept that they cannot command at will the af- 
flatus. Wm. H. Seward was one of those 
thinkers that denied to man the creation of 
ideas—original thought. 

The Holy Spirit gave to George Fox, when 
a young man, a sight of the medicinal prop- 
erties of minerals and plants. He thought of 
healing diseases of the body, but was called 
to minister to the souls of men. Plato be- 
lieved that poetry, prophecy, and the high in- 
sight are from a wisdom of which man is not 
amaster. He declared also that no man could 
see celestial beauty in its full brilliancy and 
live. God shut Moses in ‘‘a cleft of the 
rock,’’ and covered him with his hand. ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not see my face, for man shall not see 
me and live.’’ God made all his “‘ goodness 
pass before ’’ Moses (Ex. xxxiv: 17-23). True 
beauty, true goodness, true justice, true love 
—that God is. 

Christ’s character as it unfolded was beau- 
tiful under the limitations of his humanity 
—unalloyed, transparent beauty in degree, the 
beauty of the Son of God in the flesh—spirit- 
ual, or soul beauty; all children and all child- 
like, unprejudiced people were attracted and 
were happy, rejoicing in his presence and love. 
True womanhood ministered to him. The beau- 
tiful qualities, attributes and offices of Christ 
will unfold more in all coming ages as his 
true church unfolds. There is a great advance 
in this from the Gospel according to Matthew 
to that according to John, the beloved. 

Art, science and philosophy never will out- 
grow the splendor of Truth in its beauty, as 
it will, by the illuminating power of the Holy 


| Spirit, be more and more seen in the fuller 
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light coming to the record of Christ jg 
Bible. ’ 
The last act at the Supper was a beay 
simple object lesson. ‘‘If I then, the 
and the Teacher, have washed your feet? 
a 


~ 


also ought to wash one another’s feet’’ 
xiii: 14.) 


What the World Owes to Quakers, 


How many among the tens of thousands @f 
people who travel by rail every day know tha 
they owe the introduction of the “iron hone? 
into England to the Quaker? Not many, itistg 
be presumed. Yet it is an incontrovertibly 
fact, nevertheless. Stephenson, of cou 

was who actually built the first locomo 
and he was no Quaker; but it was Friend By 
ward Pease, of Darlington, who found the 
money for the preliminary experiments, an 
who later on financed the first line—that be 
tween Stockton and Darlington—ever built a 
British soil. Afterwards Friend Ellis, of Le. 
cester, started the now mighty Midland ay, 
tem. Friend Bradshaw inaugurated a “‘guide’ 
to tell the public when and where the train 
started, and their destination. And Friend 
Edmundson, foreseeing that the cumbroy 
method of ‘‘booking’’ each individual passes. 
ger, continued from coaching days, was bound 
to be quickly superceded by some more rational 
and affective system, set to work and devised 
the railway ticket, and invented the machin 
for stamping it. 
When the Quakers first became a power if 
the land there was no such thing as total ab 
stinence. Beer—good beer—and plenty ofit 
was held to be essential to the welfare of thé 
British people. So the Quakers, with thét 
accustomed enterprize and energy set to work 
to brew good beer, and plenty of it; and th 
result was the growth of such world-famous 
malster firms as the Walkers, the Alléns of 
Ratcliffe, the Hanburys and Buxtons of Spital 
fields, and the Barclays and Perkins of South 
wark. Afterwards temperance reform was 
forced to the front. The Society of Friend 
came to believe that brewing was a morally 
illegal trade, and they quietly withdrew from 
the business. They also looked round to find 
some other beverage which might in time ve 
in popularity with beer and supplant it. They 
found it, or thought they found it, in coves; 
and Friend Cadbury of Birmingham, Frienl 
Fry of Bristol, and Friend Rowntree of York, 
founded the cocoa factories which still bea 
their names and are conducted by their de 
scendants. 

Friend Bryant stuck a bit of phosphorus @ 
the end of a sliver of wood, and showed it 
Friend May. The great matchmaking firmd 
Bryant & May was the result. 

Friend Reckitt invented a blue for impart 
ing a good color to white clothes after the 
had been washed, and laid the foundations 
a large fortune. 

_ Friend Huntley thought that an improvement 
might be made in the little round home- 
cakes, the Quaker housewives were wont 
bake, and that there were elements of a col 
mercial success to the idea. Friend Palme 
thought so, too. And between them 
started at Reading a tiny bakehouse w 
blossomed out in time to the vast business 
Huntley & Palmer. 

When the question of bringing Cleopatra’ 
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the American Bible Society ina Syriac dialect that 
is declared to be nearly the same as that spoken 
in Palestine in the time of Christ. 





Over eighty denominations now recognize the 
Christian Endeavor Society. There are now over 
3,822,300 members of the Society and a million 
and a half in societies bearing other names. 





The old John Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
known as “ the mother of Methodism” in this coun- 
try, and the oldest Methodist church in the United 
States, celebrated its 136th anniversary last First- 
day in New York City. 


Pope Pius X. is fond of sitting for his portrait, 
and since his election has posed for over twenty 
oil paintings of himself, and for about thirty bronze 
and marble busts. He has besides granted sittings 
to a number of photographers who have taken him 
in a hundred or more different poses. The pope is 
not easily pleased in the matter of a portrait, how- 
ever. 





Home as a School of Lies was under judgment 
by Dr. Witmer at the Bucks County Teachers’ In- 
stitute, who spoke on “ The Imagination and Chil- 
dren’s Lies.” ‘‘Sometimes,” he said, “children’s 
falsehoods are not lies, but simply the result of an 
untrained imagination. The first lesson which a 
child receives in prevarication originates in the 
home, where adults overstep the bounds of truth- 
fulness to meet social conditions.” 





A paper has a story of a boy and his sister who 
came to the polls determined to “vote for their 
Pa.” A local artist sketched on a blackboard an 
outline of the two children, with this inscription: 
“Voters, attention! Please vote for our Pa, so he 
won’t go to Saloon!” In vain did the other side 
try to dampen the enthusiasm. The children tri- 
umphed, and the prohibition board was.elected by 
thirty-two majority. And so Jimmie did vote for 
his pa, and won. 


“On the Princeton side of the field the scene 
was pitiful. Several of the players were heart- 
broken, while F., the Tiger captain, cried and 
moaned like a person in agony.” 

This is 'aken from the New York Sun’s report 
of the football game on a Seventh-day in which 
Annapolis defeated Princeton, the 1903 football 
champions. Within the last half dozen years it 
has come to be the highest form of athletic etiquet 
for the captain of the defeated team to leave the 
field in tears, and accordingly F. is no more to be 
blamed than many of his predecessors for following 
the fashion. But we submit to any healthy non- 
collegian who has not been bred in the present 
over-emotional athletic era whether such doings 
are not babyish, silly and truly unsportsmanlike, 
says the Independent. 


The aborigines of Africa are divided into tribes. 
They are distinguished by their physical features 
as well as by certain tribal marks and differences 
of dialect. Unity is almost impossible on account 
of tribal animosities which cause constant feuds, 
that make seriously against the prosperity and 
growth of the country. Continual tribal wars in 
the interior have resulted in the depopulation of 
whole sections and in the extermination of thou- 
sands of families. Africa is the most thinly pop- 
ulated of the continents, there being only thirteen 
persons to the square mile. Liberia is never with- 
out tribal wars. The natives are always fighting, 
to the detriment of the country. Gold, ivory and 
cattle, which formerly came to the markets of 
Monrovia, have been diverted into other directions 
because of better protection to life and property. 


The Methodist Protestant in a recent editorial says 
what we could repeat for our own Society: 

“That which distinguished Methodism in the 
past and gave it its power among men, was its 
hostility to anything that savored of worldliness. 
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It did not follow the fashions of society for the 
reason that such things interfere with the activi- 
ties of religion and weaken the influence of piety 
in the estimation of others. They shunned worldly 
amusements, because they were a menace to a 
consistent Christian life. When a man or a woman 
leaves Methodism to get into a more fashionable 
church, it is not religion they are after, but the 
gratification of an unworthy ambition. If mem- 
bership in some particular church isa prerequisite 
to get into a certain class of society, then the so- 
ciety is not worth the price it demands as an en- 
trance fee, and the church has veered sufficiently 
from the simplicity there is in Christ Jesus that 
it has lost its character as a saving, religious force. 
It may be a pleasing, religious club, but it is not 
a church of Jesus Christ.” 


os 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The candidates for President and 
Vice-President of the United States of six different polit- 
ical parties were to be voted for on the 8th inst.; namely, 
those of the Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, Peo- 
ple’s, Socialist and Socialist-Labor parties respectively. 
In twenty-seven States a Governor of the State is to be 
elected. 

A dispatch from Washington of the Ist, says: Secre- 
tary Hay and Ambassador Jusserand to-day signed a 
treaty providing for the settlement by arbitration of any 
possible disputes between the United States and France. 
The treaty is drawn on the lines of the Anglo-French 
arbitration treaty. It must be acted on by the Senate of 
the United States before it becomes operative. A dis- 
patch from Paris says: 

The news of the signing of the arbitration treaty be- 
tween France and the United States in Washington to- 
day is received here with the warmest expressions of ap- 
proval, particularly in Government circles. The treaty is 
regarded not only as a strong bond between the two re- 
publics, but also as an important extension of Foreign 
Minister Delcasse’s series of peace treaties. 

A dispatch from Washington says: Negotiations have 
been initiated for a treaty of arbitration between Ger- 
mapy and the United States. 

In a recent address Judge Alton B. Parker said: “ We 
hear much from time to time and from many different 
quarters about the necessity of being prepared for war. 
This demand is so insistent that the citizen is sometimes 
tempted to ask whether, after all, it would not be more 
timely and more helpful to humanity if we should consider 
the other question of being prepared for peace. So far as 
periods of time are concerned, it has an importance en- 
tirely incommensurate to that devoted to war. 

“During the 121 years which have passed since inde- 
pendence was achieved, we have been engaged in foreign 
wars during only four of them—the remaining 117 hav- 
ing been found at peace with our neighbors. If arbitra- 
tion had then been recognized as a policy, we might have 
eliminated those four, and the disparity between the 
years of peace and the years of war certainly admonishes 
us where our interest lies.” 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, of the Agricultural Department, has 
lately stated in regard to certain chemicals used to pre- 
serve articles of food from decay, &c. “ Borax and boric 
acid are regarded by most experts as the least harmful 
of the antiseptics usually employed. Whether this is a 
true view of the matter or not remains to be determined 
by subsequent experiments. It is evident, however, from 
the results of experimental work that the miscellaneous 
and premeditated use of these antiseptics in food is rep- 
rehensible. It is evident that eating small quantities of 
borax in food, occasionally, would not prove of any last- 
ing injury to the ordinary citizen in good health, but the 
weak and feeble must be protected, and it is entirely 
within the grounds of reason that even a very small 
quantity of an antiseptic of this kind would prove very 
harmful to a disordered stomach.” 

A special train carrying President Oscar G. Murray, 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and party 
has lately made a run over the Chicago division, of 131 
miles, in 126 minutes. 

An air ship called The California Arrow, has lately 
been on exhibition at the St. Louis Fair grounds, and has 
made several successful ascensions in which it appears to 
have been fully under the control of the wronaut. It 
consists of a cigar-shaped baloon with a gasoline motor 
propelling revolving blades. 

An electric locomotive built for the New York Central 
Railroad Company, has lately been tried on a four mile 
track, and without coaches attained a speed of seventy 
miles an hour. With eight coaches the locomotive reach- 
ed a speed of fifty-five miles an hour. 
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August Seibert has made a scientific iny atic 
Righteen per cent. of oxygen, he says, is the ees 
amount of oxygen that air can contain without poiss 
those who breathe it, and air containing 14 per cent, 
actually dangerous. 

In all twelve tests were made, and these were verified 
by the second test, and the investigation de 
that at eleven stations the average percen rT: 
was slightly above 12. At the City Hall loop stetigg i 
was 17 per cent. During the five days in which ty 
= - made the surface air was dry and cool gj 
showed a percentage of about 20 parts oxygen 
Seibert adds : ' = 

“T have only examined the air in the stations or plat. 
forms, never inside the trains themselves, where 
quantity of oxygen would vary so greatly in proportion 
to the number of persons in the car. I am ; 
however, that on any of the expresses at the end of tog 
minutes the air contains less than 11 per cent. of oxyges, 
and that the quantity rapidly decreases in direct propor. 
tion to the length of the ride.” 

During the first 24 hours it was opened, it is said that 
350,000 persons traveled upon this underground road, 
Some cases of sickness are reported supposed to be dus 
to the want of pure air and better ventilation. 

FoREIGN.—A desperate assault upon Fort Arthar bas 
again been made by the Japanese forces. 

Russia and England are completing plans for an inves 
tigation of the recent firing upon British fishing vesseh 
in the North Sea. It has been agreed that the Commis 
sion of inquiry shall meet in Paris, and the first session it 
is expected will be on the 16th inst. It is stated that th 
Commission will be composed of British, American, and 
Russian and French admirals, one from each countey, 
these four to select a fifth admiral. 

A despateh from Edinburg says that the members of 
the Free Church have taken steps to put in operation the 
decision of the House of Lords, giving them control of the 
Free Church property. They have served the general 
trustees of the United Free Church with a notice to 
and hand over all the church property, including 
Hall, three colleges, at Edinburgh, Glasgow and A 
all the missions abroad and the church buildings 
manses in Scotland, numbering 1100 and valued at $56,- 





































NOTICES. 


Wanted—A woman Friend, with experience, desires 
a position in a Friend’s family as housekeeper or com- 


panion. 
Address “ A,” 
Office of “ THe Frignp.” 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wite 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

Epwarb G. SMEDLEY, Suit. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth 8t., Phila. 
—Open on week-days from 9 A. M. tol Pp. M. and from? 
P. M. to 6 P. M; also on evenings in which Friends’ Inst 
tute Lyceum meetings are held, from 7 to 7.45 P. M. 

Books as follows have been added to the Library: 

Das, S. C.—Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. 

FIskE, JouN—How the United States became a Natio. 

HALL, G. S.— Adolescence, its Psychology ** * (2 vols.) 

KRIEBEL, H. W.—Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania. 

LAWLEss, EMILY—Maria Edgeworth. 

Morean, G. C.—Life of the Christian. 

REED, C. A.—North American Birds’ Egga. 

STEVENSON, M. {.— From Saranac to the Marquesas, 

SARGENT, D. A.—Health, Strength and Power. 

Story, A. T.—Story of Wireless Telegraphy. 



















Diep, on Tenth Month 17th, 1904, in West Chester, 
Pa., SNEY TEMPLE, in the sixty-fifth year of her 

She was a member of West Chester Particular and Bir 
mingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, and until a lingér- 
ing illness of over a year’s duration was faithful in th 
attendance of her meeting. On recovering consciousness, 
after a serious surgical operation, she was heard to t 
peat: “Thou will keep him in perfect peace whose miad 
is stayed on thee, because He trusteth in thee.” Leaning 
on her dear Saviour, she was enabled to realize the Tret, 
“That it was not by works of righteousness which # 
have done, but according to his mercy He saveth us 
ee washing of regeneration and renewing of the 

ost.” : 
























